INTRODUCTION
caused the loss of a whole month. Getting away at last from this
zone, and after taking a Portuguese vessel laden with wine, oil,
and meal, the fleet stretched over to near the coast of Brazil,
and then turned eastwards. The trade wind was picked up, and
at last on 9 September the Table Mountain was sighted. The
crews of most of the vessels were suffering so badly from scurvy
that Lancaster (who had kept his own men fairly healthy by
regular doses of lime-juice) was obliged to send assistance to his
consorts to bring them into the road. The death-roll was terrible,
for only three-quarters of those who had started from England
still survived. However, fresh food and rest restored most of
the sick men to health, and it was with confidence that the fleet
set sail again at the close of October.
After passing the Cape of Good Hope, contrary winds delayed
progress and sickness reappeared; so Lancaster found himself
obliged once more to seek a port. A short stay was made at the
island of St Mary, on the eastern side of Madagascar, and then
on Christmas Day the ships anchored in the neighbouring
Antongil Bay. Here they traded with the natives for supplies
and built a small pinnace, the materials for which had been
brought from England. However, the climate proved very
unhealthy, and nearly twenty deaths occurred, while Captain
Brund was slain by an unfortunate accident. His place as
commander of the Ascension was taken by Robert Pope.
Quitting Antongil Bay on 6 March 1602, the ships passed an
island, which appears to have been that now known as Agalega
(or Galega), and towards the end of the month found them-
selves entangled in the islands and reefs of the Chagos Archi-
pelago. Their next landfall (9 May) was in the Nicobar
Islands. There about three weeks were spent, and then the
fleet proceeded to Achin (Kotaraja), which was reached early
in June. The outward voyage had taken nearly sixteen months.
The English were well received by the ruling monarch, to
whom Lancaster presented with due ceremony a letter from
Queen Elizabeth and some handsome gifts provided by the
Company for that purpose. The king, who was reported to be
'desirous to intertaine strangers*, was certainly in a position to
plume himself on the number of Europeans now seeking his